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sole of this grade, it is possible to make a heavier grade
oil.
A good deal of difference of opinion1 has been held as
to the propriety of this practice, and in view of its growth
during recent years a paper by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk
and Alfred L. Kammerer was read at the A.R.E.A. Con-
vention in Chicago, March, 1914, outlining the best in-
formation available with respect to this subject at the
present time. The authors deal with the subject at
considerable length, and the paper is very fully illustrated.
Amongst the conclusions which they arrive at is that
the information available seems to indicate that the
addition of low-carbon coal-tar to oils inferior to American
Railway Engineering Association No. I specification oil
does not reduce the penetration obtainable, provided
suitable methods are adopted at the creosoting plants to
bring about the proper mixture and injection. They
find also that little risk is taken from the antiseptic stand-
point. The results also seem to indicate that the addition
of the refined coal-tar materially tends to retain creosote
oil in the timber. The addition also makes possible the
1 Mr. P. C. Reilly (' * Discussion on a Specification for a Coal-
tar Creosote Solution," Proc. American Wood Preservers' Associ-
ation, 1915) says that he has found that the degree of penetration
of creosote oil is reduced by the addition of coal-tar, and the larger
the addition of the tar to the creosote oil the greater the decrease
of the penetration of the " solution/' This, he says, is a natural
consequence, resulting from the addition of a material (tar)
having a very high viscosity and low co-efficient of penetration.
In fact, the so-called ''solution" (tar added to creosote oil)
is not altogether a solution, but in part a mixture, and that
part of the material which is not entirely dissolved is separated
from the solution by the straining nature of the wood fibre,
which acts as a filter cloth when wood is treated with the " solu-
tion," and there is deposited on the surface of the wood a heavy
viscous pitch. This dense, pitchy coating is the element which
hinders the free and even penetration of the solution.